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thesa. His sermons were fall of texts from the Scriptures, 
triiich, contrary to the usage of the Romish Church, he 
always cited in Italian. The Archbishop of Florence, 
the same who now causes those to be put in prison who 
read the Bible, ordered him to quote the passages from 
■the' Scriptures in Latin. Arrigoni obeyed ; bat after the 
citation in Latin, he repeated the same text in Italian. I 
was then a collegian, studying theology, to become, 
■eventually, a priest. His sermons led mo to study the 
Word of God, and I may say they were even one of the 
means which God made use of lo liberate me from the 
darkness of Romanism, and to lead me, step by step, to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ as my only Saviour. 

I caused to be printed, in Florence, a sonnet in praise 
of this celebrated orator, which was sold about the streets 
of the city, and in the neighbourhood of the cathedral. 

The- following is the sonnet : — 

" Dappoi che in Flora il tao parlar s'udio 
Vate nn nuovafitlg&r V altabe e il tron'O : 
£ ciiino a terra, smascherato, il rio 
Vizio stramazza di tua voce al suono. 

Tuonor tuoi detti, ed in profondo oblio 

Gli odii, le risse, c le vendette sono. 

Tra preghi el'ire provocate Iddio 

Ferma il vento, la pioggia, il lampo, il tnono. 

Mentre dai vita agl' inapirati accenti 
Freme 1' inferno debellato e vinto 
Al vibrar de 'tuoi fulmini eloqaetiti. 

Salve, eccelso orator, di mille onori 

Ti ammanti l'arbe, perche il ciel ti ha cinto 

La fronte giovenil di eterni allori." 

The verse I have underlined compromised me.* I was 
■expelled from the college, and exposed to persecution. 
This circumstance made me reflect, and from one circum- 
stance to another I was led, finally, to abandon Rome and 
to embrace the Gospel. It is now, by the grace of God, 
14 years that I labour in the vineyard of the Lord — to Him 
be the glory and the honour. 

I remain yours faithfully, 

Salvatore Ferretti. 



WHY ARE THE PRIESTS AGAINST INQUIRY? 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Mb. Editor — As I was coming from the fair last week, 
I met Jerry ; and, says I, " have you got the Douay 
Bible yet ?" " No," says he ; "I searched every shop in 
Keelovenogue, and never a one could I get for love or 
money. There were plenty of ' the Glories of Mary' and 
' the Garden of the Soul,' and « the Key of Heaven,' and 
' the Path to Paradise,' but the never a Bible ; but," says 
he, " I'll get one before long, if I have to send to Cork for 
it." " And," says I, " what makes you so eager to get it 
when your clargy are warning you against it? - ' "Why," 
says he, " the life is fairly worn out of me on account of it ; 
for every dirty little spalpeen of a Protestant throws it in 
my face ; ' and,' says he, ' sure it's in your own Bible ;' 
'and,' says he ' sure your own Bible says so ;' 'and,' says 
he, 'don't you know your own Bible?' and I knowing no 
more about it than if there wasn't such a book in the 
world ; and besides," says he, " what the minister says is 
true, ' 'twill do our religion no harm to examine it ;' and 
it's myself thinks 'twould be a poor religion if it wouldn't 
stand examination ; and," says he, " some things happened 
lately that have set me on more for examining our religion 
that ever I was." " What things ?" says I. " Why," says 
he, " the great Father Ignatius was here lately, preaching 
in the chapel, and two Protestants came to hear him ; but 
Father John wouldn't let them in. So the minister wrote 
to Father Ignatius next day, asking him to give a public 
lecture, thatProtestants mipht attend, and offering him the 
use of a room any evening be wished, but he wouldn't hear 
of it, and ran out of the tow a that very day. I thought to 
myself if the arguments he ,^ave us in the chapel were any 
good he needn t be afraid to let Protestants hear them ; 
and, when the minister afterwards spoke to us about it, 
old Dan Hurley defended him by saying, 'that he was in too 
great a hurry to stop to lecture ; and then the parson 
began to laugh; 'and,' says he, 'boys, that's the real 
truth, he was in too great a hurry ; and,' says he, ' it's a 
queer thing that your priests always seem to be in a hurry 
when we ask them to come forward with the Douay Bible, 
and ^prove their religion.' " " Well," says I, " that's a sore 
cot, and we haven't a word to say against it, for it's too 
true." " But," says Jerry, " I've worse to tell you yet. A 
few days since, old Dan met the parson in the street, and 
began about Henry VIII. being the first Protestant, and 
about 'Ward's Cantos,' and 'where was your religion 
before Luther;' and we all gathered to listen to them, and 
they began about the new doctrine the Pope has put on us ; 
and Dan asked the parson why he wouldn't believe the 
Immaculate Conception ? and the parson said, because he 
couldn't find it in the Bible; and he asked Dan whether 
f™ p «*e r knew all about the Virgin ? and Dan allowed 
w»t, of course he did, seeing that he lived at the same time, 
mm was with her constantly. 'Then,' says the minister, 
|«n t it a queer thing that St. Peter doesn't say one word 
atwut the Immaculate Conception?' 'But,' says Dan, 



' Stoca thy preaching was heard in Florence 
A new hutn mrats the altar and the throne:' 



' new things are learned every day, and maybe 'tis only 
now it's discovered.' ' Well,' says the minister, ' I 
don't think it likely that anything could be found out 
now about her that wasn't known when the apostles 
wrote; and,' says he, 'do any of you remember the 
good old minister that was here some years ago ?' ' We 
do, well,' says several of the boys. ' And do you think,' 
says the parson, ' that, in 1800 years, any person would 
be* able to give a better description of him than you could 
now? or do you think that, in 1800 years, anything will 
be found out about him that isn't known now ?' Well, 
the boys allowed that it would be foolish to suppose such 
| a thing ; and, says the minister, ' isn't it just as foolish to 
J suppose that anything conld be discovered now about the 
! Virgin Mary that wasn't known to the apostles who lived 
I at the same time with her ?"' " What did the boys say 
j to that ?" says I. " Why," says Jerry, " we hadn't a word 
i to say against it ; but I'm coming to the worst of it now, 
! The parson began to talk about the priests never coming 
! forward, and Dan tried to defend them ; for says he, ' they 
have too much to do, but I'm ready to meet you myself 
I any day you like.' Well, the boys gave a cheer for him, 
I and the minister made him fix the day before them all ; 
j so, when the day came near, the parson sent to him, 
asking what doctrine he would discuss ; but Dan had got 
! frightened, and wished to back out ; but he had pledged 
himself before a large crowd, and both Catholics and Pro- 
testants were expecting it; so he was ashamed to say 
plainly that he wouldn't come forward ; but what does 
he do but sends the minister word that he was ready and 
willing to meet him, but only on condition that no person 
should be allowed to be present at the discussion ; that 
they two were to go into a room by themselves, and argue, 
without any person bearing them." " Well, Jerry," says 
I, " that's the meanest thing I ever heard. If Dan was 
afraid to meet the parson he should have said so honestly, 
but that was a dirty way of getting out of it." " True, 
for yon," says Jerry, " and we were all ashamed of it ; but, 
bad as that is, there's worse to come." " What could be 
worse?"' says I. " Why," says he, " when the parson got 
Dan's message he was mighty vexed ; and he wrote down 
to Father John, telling the whole matter, and asking him 
to take Dan's place, and defend the doctrines of his 
Church before an equal number of Catholics and Protes- 
tants ; but when Father John's servant heard that the 
letter was from the parson, she wouldn't take it at all ; and 
then the parson printed some papers on it, showing that 
Father John's servant wouldn't refuse a letter addressed 
to her master if he hadn't put her up to it." " Jerry," 
says I, " bad as the rest was, that beats all ; sure 'twas 
true for the minister, the servant wouldn't refuse the letter 
unless her master had given her orders." " That's the 
plain truth," says Jerry, " and we can't look a Protes- ; 
tant in the face since ; we're clean beat out of the field ; 
we haven't a word left in us." " But," says I, " why j 
didn't you get Humphrey to come forward, for the credit 
of the Church?" " Well," says he, " there's another bad 
story about that ; Humphrey's gone I" " Gone! ' says I ; i 
" what made him go ?" " I'll tell you," says he ; " while 
Humphrey came forward at the lectures to argue with the ' 
parson, all the boys in the town went to listen ; they used 
to be packed as thick in the room as herrings in a barrel ; 
and the minister had five minutes, and then Humphrey 
five minutes, to argue, and so on, for a couple of hours each 
night, and all Father John could do he couldn't keep the boys 
fromit." "Did he try?" says I. "He did," says Jerry," and 
there was the finest play-acting you ever seen, one Sunday 
in chapel on the head of it." " What play-acting?" says I. } 
" Why," says he, " Father John made a' plan with some of 
the old people that he would give the boys a fright, by 
pretending to curse them, and then the old people were to 
beg them off. So the next Sunday, Father John read out from 
the altar the names of the boys that were most forward in the 
business, and let on that he was going to curse them at once, 
so with that the old people came up and began to beg them 
off. ' No,' says Father John, ' if St. Patrick himself was ; 
ts ask raj, I wonldn't listen to him.' Well, they begged 
and besought him to let them off this once. ' By this and 
by that,' says he, ' if all the saints in the calendar were to 
intercede for them, I wouldn't let them off.' Well, the old 
women began to screech, and the children began to bawl, 
and such a howl you never heard as they set up ; at last he 
began to soften a Ettle, and in the end he let them off for 
that time." " And," says I, *' were the boys much fright- ; 
ened?" "No,"sayshe; "for I was told that one of them 
overheard the priest making up the plan with hisfather the 
night before ; so they were only grinning all the time, for \ 
they knew how 'twould end." "But," says I, " what has ' 
that to say to Humphrey ?" " Why," says he, " I'm com- I 
ing to it as fast as I can ; yon see," says he, " when this 
didn't stop the boys going to the lectures, Father John saw ! 
that the only plan was to stop Humphrey from taming 
forward ; for as long as he argued, the boys would go to ! 
listen." " And," says I, " how did he get Humphrey to 
stop ?" " Well," says he, " I was present when the mini- ! 
ster one day asked Humphrey why he had stopped coming. [ 
' Well,' says Humphrey, ' the truth is, Pm under a promise 
to Father John not to argue any more ; he sent for me one ! 
day, and, says he, " Humphrey, I beg of yon not to argue ' 
any more with the minister ; and," says he, " I make tbis i 
request, not for my own sake, but for God's sake;" ' and,' i 
says Humphrey, ' he spoke to me as pitiful as a child* and 
* His own words. ' j 



entreated me to give him a promise ; so I had to pledge 
myself not to argue any more.' " " Well, Jerrv," says I, 
' Father John was brought verv low when he had to speak 
in that way to Humphrey." " True for you," says Jerry ; 
' but he would have gone on his knees to him if it would 
stop the discussion." " But," says I, " what was he afraid 
of? sure Humphrey spoke right well, and gave the minister 
wori for word. ' " Well," says Jerry, " I'm thinking it 
wasn t the minister Father John was afraid of, but the dis- 
cussion itself; for the boys were getting such a liking for it 
that nothing could stop them from looking for Bibles and 
books on controversy ; and I heard the minister allow that 
there were many priests as clever as the Protestant minis- 
ters, and as well able to speak, and that 'tisn't the ministers 
they're afraid of, but the spirit of inquiry that would rise 
among the boys." "Well," says I, " there's some truth in 
that, for the priests are greatly against inquiry; but,'' 
says I, " you haven't told me yet about Humphrey leaving 
the town." "Well," says Jerry, "he stayed very quiet 
for some time, and never came forward at the lectures ; 
but Father John felt afraid that he would begin again, 
as he had a great liking for discussion, and, moreover, the 
boys used to make a good collection for him after each 
argument ; so he sent him off out of the place entirely, 
and that's how it came to pass that we couldn't get him to 
i argue with the minister." " Well, Jerry," says I, " I've 
, been thinking a deal about why our priests won't meet the 
! ministers ; and, I think, what Father John says must be 
; the truth, that such holy men wouldn't be up and down 
j with the likes of them." " Don't believe that," says Jerry ; 
" for I can tell you, though the priests pretend that 'tisn't 
worth their while to argue with the minister, still they're 
I fairly vexed about it, they're at their wit's end to know 
j what to do ; and," says he, " Father Ned, in the next parish, 
spoke from the altar about it, and had one of the minister's 
papers in his hand, and he defended the priests for not 
coming forward, and that doesn't look as if they cared 
nothing about it.'' " And what reasons did he give ?" says 
: I. " Well," says Jerry, " he said to the people that 
twasn't afraid of the ministers they were, but that their 
bishops wouldn't let them enter into 'discussion." " And," 
says I, "were the people satisfied?" "Well," says he, 
" the old people were quite satisfied, but the young people 
who had some spirit of inquiry weren't satisfied at all ; ' for,' 
says they, ' he doesn't tell us why the bishops forbid it ;' 
and," says Jerry, "its fretting mc to say that even the 
Turks and Heathens have something to say for their reli- 
gion, but we aren't allowed to speak a word for ours ; and, 
if we ask the priest a question, it's only ' heretic,' and 
'souper,' and 'jumper,' we get for our pains; and," says 
he, " I'm sure what the minister says is true, that manv of 
the young priests would be ready and willing to dispute, "but 
the old ones, who have more sense, won't let them ; and," 
says he, " I can't help thinking it a bad sign of a religion 
to be so much afraid of inquiry : and," says he, " the Pro- 
testants aren't afraid of inquiry ; they tell us to examine 
their religion, and try it by the Word of God ; but," says 
he, "it's a bad sign of anything when it won't stand exami- 
nation; and," says he, " that's why I'm so eager to get the 
Bible to examine for myself; for," says he, " if there isn't 
something wrong, why are the priests so much against 
inquiry ; and," says he, " if we're wrong, I'm verv sure the 
priests won't bear our punishment hereafter ; and," says 
he, " I can't get that verse out of my head that we heard 
at Ned Bryan's—' What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?' " Well, Mr. 
Editor, I wasn't so much against Jerry getting the Douay 
Bible as I was ; for, surely, these things are enough to 
make us anxious to examine our religion ; and, though I 
wouldn't touch a Bible myself for half Ireland, still I'd 
like to hear something out of it ; and, if Jerry got it, 
he'd tell me what he found in it, and I wouldn't come 
under the priest's curse, for he didn't think of forbidding 
that. S 

Your humble servant to command, 

Dan Carthy. 



FARMING OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 
Harvesting the corn crops should almost exclusively 
engage the farmer's attention this and the succeeding 
month. 

Cabbages are becoming, like the parsnips and carrots, 
as much a farming crop as it has been hitherto a garden 
one ; it will be, therefore, necessary that sowings of these 
valuable crops be made as early in the month as possible. 
Early York, Wellington, nonpareil, Fulham, or Vanack, 
some for planting ont early in October, to come in early ; 
the greater portion should be kept over for planting out in 
February and March for a general crop. The drumhead, 
green Savoys, hundred-headed cabbage, and borecole, for 
planting out during the spring months, for a general late 
crop. 

Laying down with Clover and Grass Seeds. — This 
month is the best in the year for laying down with per- 
manent grass seeds. There are many chances against 
spring-sown seeds ; but those sown at this season have 
everything in their favour. The ground should be well 
pulverized and thoroughly cleaned for their reception. A 
little rapesecd may be sown amongst grass seeds at this 
period with advantage— say about 4 lbs. per Irish acre, if 
the land be rich; if poor, doable that quantity ronv be 



